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more conversible, and having much more too in their conver-
sation than those he left behind him in Sedeyr and 'AarecL

In a district hardly less agricultural than commercial, I
might be expected to say something about ploughs and harrows,
spades and flails. But the great Niebuhr in his account of
Arabia has so faithfully and so minutely described the instru-
ments customary in Arab tillage, and their use, that nothing is
left for me to add. Nor need I especially sketch the peasant,
much the same all the world over; nor the peasant-houses,
generally mere earth hovels or palm-leaf sheds; the latter
perhaps the more numerous of the two in Hasa. But I should
not pass over in silence the increasing number of kine, all
hunchbacked, Brahminee-bull fashion; they are often put to the
plough, though not exclusively, being at times replaced by
asses; by horses, I need hardly say, never. Eegarding the
horse, I have only to notice that the breed here resembles that
of Shomer, namely, a half-caste Nejdean. Dromedaries are
many and cheap; they yield the palm of excellence to those of
'Oman alone.                                                            *

In Hasa only, throughout the whole course of my long
journey, did I meet with the genuine produce of an Arab mint.
In Djowf and Shomer the currency is Turkish or European,
identical in short with that of Syria, Egypt, and 'Irak, from one
or other of which three sources whatever coin circulates in the
Djowf is derived. In Nejed proper, where* Turkish money is
no longer passable, nor have the French or German coinages,
francs or florins, found* acceptance, the Spanish rial and the
English sovereign are privileged by retaining their monetaiy
value. For small change the inhabitants of Sedeyr, 'Aared, and
Yemamah avail themselves of what they call a " Djedeedah," 01
"new coin," doubtless so entitled on the principle of lucus a
non lucendo, for it is in fact very old; a piece of debased silver
about the size of a full-grown sixpence, and which, so far as the
faint vestiges of inscription and superscription can with pain
and labour be deciphered, though oftener not a vestige of them
remain?, seems to have issued from the Egyptian mint at a
date far anterior to the Mohammed-'Alee dynasty. Its value
equals two ordinary Syrian " gorsh," and in consequence hovers
between that of an English fourpence and fourpence half-